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For Friends’ Review. 


GEORGE MULLER 


George Miiller, so widely known as the 
founder of the Orphan Houses, at Bristol, 
England, is uow in Philadelphia. He has 
spoken, almost daily, to large audiences. He 
is seventy-two years of age; tall in person, 
and rather slender; and dressed in plain 
dark clothing. He ‘speaks usually in a con- 
versational tone of voice, and his language 
is always that of personal humility and 
earnest affection for all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. 


at Religions, Ziterary and Hliscellaneous ZFournal. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH 


Review. 


MONTH. 15, 1877. 


| 
| George Miller was born in Kropperstadt, 
Prussia, and after a thorough academic edu- 
leation, he entered the University of Halle. 
| While a student, he was enabled, by the 
|convincing power of the Holy Spirit, to see 
his sinfulness and need of the atoning blood 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 1829 he was 
set apart to the work of preaching the gos- 
|pel. For ashort time he labored among the 
Jews in London, and then took charge of a 
small church. Afterwards he removed to 
Bristol, where he preaches constantly, but 
without salary. 

More than forty years ago, feeling a deep 
sympathy for destitute orphan boys and 
girls, he séught, by earnest pfayer to God, 
for means to rent and furnish a building suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of thirty or- 
phans. From time to time, relying only on 
prayer to God, he has been enabled to pur- 
chase more than thirty acres of ground at 
Ashley Down, near Bristol, and build five 
large houses for the use of orphans. At this 
time there are two thousand and fifty orphan 
boys and girls in these five houses. 

In receiving orphans, he requires three 
things—First, Proof of the burial of both 
father and mother; second, Proof of the 
lawful marriage of the parents; third, Proof 
of actual destitution. Children are received, 
however young, sometimes at three months 
old. There are now about five hundred 
orphans under five years of age. There have 
been ten thousand applications for admission, 
and six thousand orphans have been re- 
ceived. 

At seventeen or eighteen’years of age, the 
girls are placed at service in pious families, 
and the boys at the same age are indentured 
as apprentices to learn useful trades. Some 
of the boys and girls who are unusually pro- 
ficient in their studies and give evidence of 
sincere piety, are qualified to become 
teachers. 

In addition to the Orphan Houses, there 
are seventy-five day-schools for children,and 
|also adult schools and First-day schools. 
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There is also a Bible department, and a 
Tract department and a Missionary depart- 


ment, to aid Christian workers in different; 


parts of the world. 
George Miiller states that for these objects 
he has never asked pecuniary aid from any 


human being, but he has asked God in the | 


name and for the sake of the Lord Jesus, 
and has received in answer to prayer, more 
than four millions of dollars ! 

Hundreds of times there has not been food 
for the day, but help has always come in an- 
Swer to prayer. 
the circulation of printed reports bad secured 
donations, he resolved in a time of great need 


; nee on 
to omit the printing of the reports. For more | 
than two years no printed reports were pub- | 
lished. But when in answer to prayer, there | 


was abundance, then he resumed the publica- 


tion of the annual reports,and now continues | 


to publish them, so that as large sums are 
received he may give an account of his 
stewardship. 

At this time the annual expenses of all the 
departments are two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 


George Miiller urges all who love Jesus} 
to read the Bible constantly, and wait upon | 
God in believing prayer, pleading the ex- | 
| kingdom were of this world, then would my 


ceeding great and precious promises of the 
precious Saviour, who said (John xiv. 13, 


14), “‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glori- 


fied in the Son. If ye shall ask anything in 
My name I will do it.” I. C. M. 
oe 
For Friends’ Review. 
SOME NOTES CONCERNING 


ROBERT PLEASANTSAND THE BANISHED 
FRIENDS OF 1777. 


(Concluded from page 258.) 

How unjustifiable and inconsistent the 
Congress and the Council of Pennsylvania 
were in disregarding their appeals for a 
hearing, becomes forcibly apparent when we 
consider the protests so lately made by the 
former body against the arbitrary measures 
of the British Parliament. Thus, in an ad- 
dress by Congress to the people of Great 
Britain, made six months before the begin- 
ning of the war, they declare that “ we 
hold it essential to English liberty that no 


man be condemned unheard, or punished for | 


supposed offences without having an oppor- 
tunity of making his defence.” 

The specific offences charged against 
Friends ~ appear to have been (1) the as- 
sumed treasonable character of the recom- 
mendations contained in divers epistles and 
minutes issued by the Monthly, Quarterly 
and Yearly Meetings, and the Meeting for 


Sufferings, held at Philadelphia; and (2) a| 


|or members of our Society.* 


As it had been stated that | 
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certain dispatch concerning the movements 
of the British general, Howe, said to have 
been found among baggage captured by 
General Sullivan on Staten Island, and 
alleged to have been written by a member 
The dispatch 
was clearly spurious, inasmuch as it was 
signed ‘‘Sparktown Yearly Meeting,” there 
being no such meeting (at least of Friends) 
of that name. Respecting the various ad- 


dresses and advices issued by the meetings, 


they simply declare their disapprobation of 
the forcible measures by which redress was 
sought to be obtained, ‘earnestly request- 


\ing all of their communion to avoid joining 


in such measures as are totally inconsistent 
with their religious principles.” ‘And, dear 
friends,” was the language of the epistle 
from the Meeting for Sufferings, held the 
5th day of the First month. 1775, ‘we 
are now constrained, in the renewings of 
true love, to intreat and exhort all, witb hu- 
mility and reverence, to bear in mind that 


;our real welfare and preservation, on the 


foundation of our religious fellowship and 
communion, depends on our faithfully adher- 
ing to the doctrines and precepts of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who expressly declared, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world. If my 


servants fight, that [ shou!d not be delivered 
to the Jews; but now is my kingdom not 
from hence.’—John xviii. 36. Which, 
ever since we were a people, we have pub- 
licly professed should be religiously observed 
by us as the rule of our conduct.” + 
Nevertheless, so little was the mainten- 
ance of this Christian principle acknowled- 
ged or even understood by those whom 
party-spirit or the fervor of “ patriotism” 
had blinded, that malevolent or mischievous 
motives were freely charged against men 
who were plainly actuated by an unswerving 
purity of purpose. Thus, even so promi- 
nent a leader and astute thinker as John 
Adams (then chairman of the Continental 
Board of War), writes to his wife, under 
date of 8th September, 1777:—‘ You will 
see by the papers enclosed that we have 
been obliged to attempt to humble the pride 
of some Jesuits, who call themselves Quak- 
ers, but who love money and land better 
than liberty or religion. The hypocrites are 
endeavoring to raise the cry of persecution, 
and to give this matter a religious turn, but 


* There were two other papers found, the authorship of 
which, however, no person of intelligence could have 
seriously attributed to Friends. 

t It is proper to remark, that although the desks and 


| other repositories in Friends’ houses were broken into 


and freely examined by officers acting under instructions 
from the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania 
(of which Timothy Matlack was Secretary ), yet #0 fa7¢rs 
on public affairs were found, 
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they cannot succeed. The world knows| 
them and their communications. Actuated 
by aland-jobbing spirit, like that of William | 
Penn, they have been soliciting grants of 
immense regions on the Ohio. American 
independence has disappointed them, which 
makes them hate it; yet the dastards dare 
not avow their hatred to it, it seems.” 

But, to return to the exiles. The result 
of their memorial to the Governor and 
Council of Virginia, was an order permitting 
the prisoners to walk, in the daytime, in| 
any part of the town, for the benefit of their 
health; and advising the county lieutenant) 
“to let the people of the county know that 
any violence which may be offered the 
prisoners, will be considered highly deroga- | 
tory and dishonorable to the government.” 
Upon his own responsibility, the county | 
lieutenant extended their area of liberty to 
a radius of six miles around the town. The! 
Friends were not disturbed, and meetings | 
were regularly held at least twice a week, 
either at the lodgings of some of them or 
at Hopewell Meeting-house in the neighbor 
hood. Nevertheless they suffered much 
during the winter from cold and exposure | 
and the lack of proper diet, and two of their | 
number—John Hunt and Thomas Gilpin— 
succumbed to the unwonted hardsbips 0: the | 
situation.* A few hours before T. Gilpin 
died, a rough draft of his will was brought 
to him, in which occurred the expression 
that ‘be with a number of others had been 
unjustly banished ;”’ but he desired that the | 
phrase should be struck out, not being wil- 
ling to cast a reflection even on those who 
had been indirectly the cause of his mortal 
illness. In the case of John Hunt, it was 
thought that the amputation of one of his| 
limbs, in which mortification had begun, 
might save his life, but the hope was not 
realized. Having been strengthened to en-| 
dure the operation with fortitude and com- 
posure, the surgeon observed to him when| 
he had finished and dressed the wound: 
“Sir, you have behaved like a hero!” to! 
which he mildly replied, ‘I have endeavor 
ed to bear it like a Christian.” + 

Close to the little stone Meeting-house of 


—_—— 
* William Evans relates in his Journal that while on a| 
Teligious visit to meetings in Virginia and North Carolina 
(1841) he was at the house of Lewis Neal, in the neigh- | 
borhood of Winchester, and that that aged Friend—then | 
in his ninety-fifth year—told him ‘that three of the ex- 
iled Friends who were banished from Philadelphia in the 
Ume of the revolutionary war, were billeted at his house; 
spoke of the sickness and death of John Hunt and Thos. 
Gilpin; and also of the residence of Israel, John and 
James Pemberton while in exile. The trials of that day, | 
he remarked, no one could have a full conception of but 
those who witnessed them. It was interesting to hold 
Converse with so aged a man, who had been an eye-wit- | 


hess of facts relating to the trials those banished Friends 
underweat."’ 





t Exiles in Virginia, page 214. 
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Hopewell is still shown the spot where these 
two peaceable Christians were interred. 

The remainder of the company were 
finally released, partly through the endeav- 
ors of four of the female relatives of some 
of the prisoners, and partly in consequence 
of a change of public sentiment in their 
favor; but the Council ordered ‘that the 
whole expense of arresting and confining 
the prisoners sent to Virginia, the expenses 
of their journey, and all other incidental 
charges be paid by the said prisoners.”’ They 
reached Philadelphia the last day of the 
Fourtb month, 1778, after a banishment of 
nearly eight months. J. W. L. 

ated dun 
For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE AND LABORS OF JOHN ASHWORTH, 
Author of “Strange Tales,” &¢., by 
A. L. Calman. 





This is the title of an interesting little 
book, published last year in England, from 
which we compile tite following brief account 


| of this eminent Christian, with whose tracts 


our readers are generally familiar. He was 
born in 1813, near Rochdale, a manufactur- 
ing town of Lancashire, England, which is 
the residence of John Bright, the Christian 
statesman. His parents were woollen 
weavers, and being their eighth child, it is 
related that an old woman took this baby in 
her arms, saying, “Aye bless thee, thou’rt a 
fine lad, but thou’rt one too many.” The 
neighborhood in which they lived “was no- 
torious in those days for the rude manners 
and degrading sports” of the inhabitants, 
among whom was Nathaniel Kershaw, the 
subject of the narrative entitled “Niff and 
his Dogs,’’? who, walking with the author 
not long ago, told of his wonderful conver- 
sion; “yonder’s the very spot, and it was 
a happy day for poor Niff, bless the Lord.” 
John Ashworth attributed his preservation 
in youth from such corruption to ‘a pious, 
praving mother and the Sunday-school.” 
He used to say, “the Sabbath-school has 
been a blessing to millions, but to none 
more than myself.” 

As a boy, his companions say be was full 


'of fun, frolicsome, but thoughtful. Very 


early he acquired a taste for re ding, ‘‘Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs,” &c., but appears never to 
have had much opportunity for schvoling, hav- 
ing begun to learn bis father’s tradewhen about 


ten years old. The tract called ‘“Jobnny’s 


Sorrow” tells of his father’s intemperate 
babits, from which the family suffered much ; 
but before his death, which occurred in 
1849, he became a changed man. In the 


|20th year of his age, John Ashworth was 


married to Jane Thornbor, a good farmer’s 
daughter, through whose Christian influence 
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———. 
he was converted about four years afterwards, | indeed marvellous. The narratives . . have 
and soon became a Sabbath-school teacher | had an amazing circulation, and as one re. 
and local preacher of the Wesleyan Church. | sult, my friends, and the friends of the poor, 
They were poor, but industrious and frugal. | have sent me larger means than in any for- 
She died in early womanhood, leav-| mer year. . . Few persons living have more 
ing four children, of all whom he was| cause for gratitude than myself. . . God has 
afterwards bereaved. He married a second| wonderfully answered my prayers. Once 
wife, who survived him. again I consecrate myself to His service, be- 


Respecting John Ashworth’s real life- 
work, “‘in connection with and arising out of 
the Chapel for the Destitute, which he 
founded at Rochdale in the year 1859,” it 
was during a visit to London in 1851 that 
the thought was first suggested. Although 
deeply impressed with the great exhibition 
which had attracted a wonderful gathering 
out of all nations to the metropolis, yet he 


informs us that “the Home for the Destitute | 
interested me more than all besides.” . . | 


“That the gospel of Christ applied by the 


lieving that He will give me all the help | 
require in body, mind, and means. In Him 
|is all my trust, and my prayer still is, 
‘Hoty THov ME UP AND I SHALL BF SAFE,’ 
. . Lord, help me to give all the glory to 
Thee. I think again of giving up busi- 
jness and devoting all my time to good 
works.” 

| “On Jan. Ist, 1864, John Ashworth was 
the guest of Mrs. Sturge (widow of the late 
Joseph Sturge), Birmingham. . . In this 
congenial family he met with many members 





Spirit, could reclaim these miserable beings, | of the Society of ‘Friends,’ to which they 
I had not the slightest doubt. I prayed| belong—a body of Christians he much ad- 
earnestly that He (the Lord) would give) mired, and for whom he always had tke 
me grace and firmness of purpose to endure | greatest respect ; so much so. that a lady one 
any amount of ridicule, abuse, misrepresen-| day jokingly told him fhat he was halfa 
tation, opposition or imposition; that He| ‘Quaker’ and half a Methodist. He cer- 
would take money matters entirely into His | tainly loved the consistent unworldly lives 
own hands, and send pecuniary help as it| of the ‘Friends,’ but it needed the warmth 
might be required. Believing that God) of Methodism to satisfy the emotional part 
would bless the undertaking, I determined | of his nature.” 
not to consult any human being, but go at| In the year 1868 he visited Egypt and 
once to work, dependent upon His help and| Palestine, and afterwards wrote “Walks in 
blessing. I took a smal] room and got two| Canaan” and “Back from Canaan,” also de- 
thousand bills printed, as follows: . . ‘ Ye|livered many lectures on his “journey to Je- 
houseless, homeless, friendless, pennyless|rusalem and the East,’ without pecuniary 
outcasts, come! In rags and tatters, come / | compensation. 
Ye poor and maimed and halt and blind,come/| Nearly four years ago he came to this 
Of whatever color or nation, creed or noj|country as a delegate to the Conference of 
creed, come! Jesus loves you and died to| the Evangelical Alliance which met in New 
gave you. .. “Lost and ruin’d by the fall; if; York. The writer enjoyed the privilege of 
you tarry till you’re better, you will never | visiting with him the public schools of Phila- 
come atall.” Nocollections. All we seek | delphia, also the Institute for Colored Youth, 
is your welfare, both body and soul. Ser-|in both of which he was much interested, 
vice every Sunday evening. . . Come, poor | kindly addressing the pupils with character- 
sinners, come and welcome!’” He niotonly|istic eloquence. It was easy to perceive 
posted or nailed these printed bills in public | wherein his strength lay. 
places, but handed them freely in his walks} “Sixty-one of his religious tracts called 
on Sabbath mornings “through the back} Strange Tales from Humble Life have been 
streets and low places where he saw either| published singly, also in five series. 
man or woman in dirt or rags.” | There is also the I]lustrated or Queen’s Edi- 
Soon after the opening of the Chapel for | tion, containing the first and second series.” 
the Destitute, John Ashworth began to, Upwards of three millions have been circulat- 
publish from incidents arising out of and in/|ed, and they are now translated into several 
connection with his work, a series of relig-| European languages .. there is scarcely 
ious tracts entitled “Strange Tales from | any part of the civilized world where they 
Humble Life!” In the report of 1863 he| have not been read, and the name of the 
writes: ‘‘We have lost amongst other deaths | author become familiar. 
L. H. and J. T. . . of the narrative called; He departed this life in the first month 
‘The Wonder, or the Two Old Men,’ . . To| of the year 1875, in the 62d year of his age. 
them Christ was indeed precious. They | His last words (excepting a parting benedic- 
held fast their confidence and died in peace. | tion to his wife) were such as any of us might 
Let none despair, since these two old | love to realize either in life or death: ‘‘Safe in 
men found mercy. Their conversion was) the arms of Jesu:.” FAITH. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
‘NO CROSS, NO CROWN,” 

Thus was self-denial the practice and 
glory of the ancients, who were prede- 
cessors to the coming of Christ in the flesh. 
And shall we hope to go to heaven without 
it now, when our Saviour Himself is become 
the most excellent example of it? And 
that not as some fain would have it, viz.: 
“He for us, that we need not;” but for us 
that we might deny ourselves, and so be the 
true followers of His blessed example.— 
AT. 

, They that will have Christ to be theirs, 
must be sure to be His; to be like minded, 
to live in temperance and moderation, as 
knowing the Lord is at hand. Sumptuous 
apparel, rich unguents, delicate washes, 
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stately furniture, costly cookery, and such | 


diversions as balls, masques, music meetings, 
plays, romances, &c., which are the delight 
and entertainment of the times, belong not 
to the holy path which Jesus trod to glory. 
—p. 186. 

The best recreation is to do good, and 
all Christian customs tend to temperance and 
some good and beneficent end,which more or 
less may be in every action. Let 
none deceive themselves, nor mock their im- 
mortal souls with a pleasant but most false 
and pernicious dream, that they shall be 
changed by a constraining and irresistible 
power, just when their souls take leave of 
their bodies. No, no, my friends, ‘ what 
you sow, that shall you reap.” If you sow 
vanity, folly, visible delights, fading pleas- 
ures, no better shall you ever reap than cor- 
ruption, sorrow, and the woful anguish of 
eternal disappointment. . 


> 


DEER CREEK GENERAL MEETING. 





A series of meetings, the third held within 
the last four or five years, was begun at 
Deer Creek, Harford Co., Maryland, on 
First-day, the 2d inst. ; 

_ About 160 persons attended the first meet- 
ing, filling the house, and nearly as many in 
the afternoon and evening. In these meet- 
ings the way of salvation was set forth, and 
the unconverted invited to accept of it. On 
Second-day morning a social meeting was 
held, at which instruction was given to those 
who expressed their personal needs, and 
some confessed their faith in the Saviour, for 
the first time. A teacher desiring to attend, 
brought her pupils with her, who behaved 
themselves with quiet decorum, and were 
suitably addressed. The regular meeting 
followed, which, despite the inconvenience 
of the day to many who could not well leave 
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‘their homa duties, was well attended. The 


services of the ministers were directed in 
harmony to the same ends, and a precious 
feeling was over the meeting. A Bible les- 
son was given.in the afternoon, and a part- 
ing meeting was held in the evening. 

During this day several gave testimony to 
the Lurd’s goodness to their souls, believers 
were refreshed and strengthened, and some 
entered upon the joy and peace of believing, 
and took their places in the Lamb’s army. 

The meetings have been much blessed. 
The church at Deer Creek is growing in 
numbers and grace. They have built a 
new meeting-house, of Port Deposit granite, 
capable of seating about 200 persons, which 
is now completed, and is at once substantial, 
tasteful, and simple. They have a Bible- 
class on First-day morning for their own 
members, and one of their number superin- 
tends a very efficient Union Bible School in 
the afternoon. 

—--— e 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Continuation through these, of the Non-Sacra- 
mentarian and Higher Life Record from the 
Earlier Ages to the Present time. 

By the Editor of the Christian Reformer. 
(Continued from page 263.) 





“As the nature of his principles was opposed to the 
outward and lifeless profession of religion, which too 
much prevailed in that day, tending to draw the people 
from a dependence on human teaching and external 
ceremonies to the work of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit in their own hearts, he met with much opposi- 
tion and cruel usage. His first imprisonment took 
place in 1648, at Nottingham, where he entered a 
place of public worship on a First-day morning and 
spoke to the people on the subject of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, showing that the Spirit of Christ, by which the 
holy men of old wrote the Scriptures, was that by 
which only they could be rightly understood. As he 
was speaking, the officers arrested him, and took him 
toa filthy prison, where he was detained until the 
sheriff, taking compassion on his uncomfortable situa- 
tion, removed kim to his own house. How long he 
remained there does not appear, but he siys it was ‘a 
pretty long time,’ and after that being discharged, he 
traveled as before in the work of the ministry. At 
Mansfield, in 1649, he entered the place of public 
worship and attempted to speak to the people, but 
they fell upon him and cruelly beat him with their 
hands, Bibles, and sticks; then put him into the stocks, 
where he remained some time, and, finally stoned him 
out of the town. *)-s 

«In the year 1650 he visited Derby and preached to 
the people, for which the officers arrested him and 
took him before the magistrates, who, after an exami- 
nation of eight hours’ length, committed him and John 
Fretwell, who was with him, to the house of correc. 
tion, where they were confined six months. During 
the examination, Justices Bennet and Barton endeavored 
to draw from him some expression by which they 
might prove him guilty of holding blasphemous 
opinions. They asked him ‘if he had no sin?’ to 
which he replied, «Christ, my Saviour, has taken away 
my sins, and in Him there is no sin.’ Then they 


asked him, ‘How do the Quakers know that Christ 
abides in them?’ and was answered, ‘By His Spirit 
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that he hath given them!’ Finding nothing in this 
whereon to ground a charge, they ensnaringly asked, 
«Whether any of them were Christ ?’ to which George 
Fox promptly replied, «Vay, we are nothing; Christ ts 
ail.’ But although he thus cleared himself and his 
fellow professors from their imputations, yet they 
made out a mit'imus and sent him and his companion 
to prison as persons charged with uttering and broach- 
ing divers biasphemous opinions, contrary to the late 
act of Parliament.” 


This was three years prior to the period 
that Cromwell’s Parliament acted in favor 
of religious freedom, and annulled the for- 
mer tyrannous conformity laws. Tbe same 
writer, speaking of this matter, says: 

“After the dissolution of the monarchy by the death 
of Charles, and the consequent suppression of the 
national form of worship, much greater latitude was 
allowed to the ministers of religion.” 

CROMWELL AND THE INDEPENDENTS AIDED 

THE FRIENDS IN MAINTAINING RELIGIOUS 

FREEDOM. 


During Cromwell’s victorious campaign 
in Scotland the ministers of that nation 
(Presbyterian) objected against him for 
opening the pulpit doors to all intruders. 
To which he replied, ‘‘We look on ministers 
as helpers of, not lords over, the faith of 
God’s people. I, appeal to their consciences, 
whether any, denving their doctrines, or dis 
senting from them, will not incur the censure 
ofasectary? And what is this but to deny 
Christians their liberty, and assume the in- 
fallible chair? Where do you find in Scrip- 


ture that preaching is included (¢. e. limited) 


within your functions? Though an appro- 
bation from man may have order in it, and 

may be well, yet he that bath not a better 
than that hath none at all! I hope He that 
ascended up on high may give His gifts to 
whom He pleases, and if those gifts be the 
seal of missions, why are you envious though 
Eldad and Medad prophesy? You know 
who has bid us covet earnestly the best gifts, 
but chiefly that we may prophesy, which the 
apostle explains to be speaking to instruc- 
tion, edification and comfort, which the in- 
structed, edified, and comforted can best 
tell the energy and effect of ” 

So the “Lord Commissioner, Fiennes, in 
1657, warns the Parliament of the rock on 
which many had split, which was a spirit of 
imposing upon men’s consciences in things 
wherein God leaves them a latitude, and 
would have them free. We say as 
God is no respecter of persons, so He is no 
respecter of forms, but in what form soever 
the spirit of imposition appear He will testify 
against it. If men, though otherwise good. 
will turn ceremony into substance, and 
make the kingdom of Christ consist in cir- 
cumstances, in discipline and in forms, 
in vain do they protest against the persecu- 
tion of God’s people, when they make the 
definition of God’s people so narrow that 
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their persecution is as broad as any other, 


and usually more fierce, because edged with 


a sharper spirit. It is good to hold forth a 
public profession of the truth, but not so as 
to exclude those that cannot come up to it in 
all points from the privilege that belongs 
to them as Christians, much less from the 
privilege that belongs to them as men.’’ 
(To be concluded ) 
For Friends’ Review. 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

The Indians, as well as the Egyptians, 
from remote antiquity, frequently placed be- 
fore the doorways of their temples stone 
columns, which the Greeks called obdeliska, 
or spits. Hence our word “ obelisk.”” They 
were square at base, tapering towards a 
summit, and surmounted by a pyramidal 
apex, which was often capped with gold, 
copper oriron. The side of the base and 
the height of the capping pyramid were 
each equivalent to one-tenth of the height 
of the shaft. 

Small obelisks have been found in Egyp- 
tian tombs as early as the fourth dynasty, 
but the great ones date only from the twelfth 
dynasty, or about 1800 B. C. From that 
epoch until the time of Hadrian, 138 A. D., 
they became quite common in Egypt and its 
tributary provinces. They were especially 
numerous in On or Heliopolis, the “ City of 
the Sun,” where one is still standing, seven 
ty feet high, of red granite, erected by 
Sesertesen I., the head of the twelfth dyn- 
asty. The Greek and Roman writers state 
that they were intended to represent sun- 
b«wms, and many of them were expressly 
dedicated to Ra, the sun-god. They were 
often used as styles for marking the bours 
by their shadows. 

The obelisk of Karnak, 105 ft. and 7 in. 
high, is the largest that was ever 
transported from Egypt to a foreign country. 
It now stands near the church of St. Joba 
of the Lateran, in Rome. Like others that 
were shipped to Rome, it was placed on 4 
raft or flat bottomed boat, of great size, 
rowed by as many as three hundred mea 
The placing of such immense blocks in posi- 
tion required thousands of laberers, with the 
help of cords, pulleys, and strong frame- 
work. 

They were usually erected in pairs, one 
standing before each jamb of a doorway. 
There were two of red granite, about eighty 
feet high, with inscriptions commemorating 
the praises of Rameses II., near the entrance 
of the temple of El-Uxur or Luxor, One of 
them was removed to Paris in 1833, and re- 
erected by M. Libas in 1834, in the Place 
de la Concorde ; the other is still standing in 
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its original position. Some historians speak 
of one that was 120 cubits or over 180 feet 
high, which is said to have emploved 120,- 
000 men in its construction and erection. 
The Egyptians objected to their erection by 
foreign rulers, and positively refused the 
honor to Darius. But Plotemy Evergetes II. 
and his wife Cleopatra, erected two at Phile, 
twenty-two feet high, before the temple of 
Isis. Plotemy Philadelphus also erected 
one in memory of Arsinoe, which is said to 
have been eighty-eight cubits high. 

The Arabs call all the obelisks Pharaoh’s 
needles. Thothmes III. erected a large 
number, the oldest of which was at Con- 
stantinople to record the conquest of Mes 
opotamia. ‘Two others were placed orginally 
at On, whence they were removed to Alex- 
andria by Rameses II. These are the monu- 
ments which are popularly known as Cleo- 
patra’s Needles, perhaps in consequence of 
that queen having added an inscription in 
herown honor In 1819 Mehemet Ali pre- 
sented one of them to the British govern 
ment, and the gift was formally accepted, 
but the expense of removal was so great 
that it was allowed to remain in the sand 
where it had fallen. In 1852 a fragment 
was broken off by Scott Tucker, an antiquarian, 
who took it to England and presented it to 
the British Museum. In 1876,Sir J. E. Alex- 
ander having revived the project of removal, 
Prof. Erasmus Wilson offered two thousand 
pounds for the purpose, and John Dixon, an 
able engineer, proposed to undertake the 
task. 

The Thames Iron Company constructed a 
wrought iron cylindrical pontoon,ninety-two 
feet long by fifteen feet in diameter,furnished 
with a series of bulk-heads or diaphragms, 
which divided it into eight water-tight 
compartments. The bulk heads were provi- 
ded with spring beams, made of elastic tim- 
ber, on which the shaft rested, being so 
packed that any extraordinary strain would 


be likely to break or bend the timber witb- | 


out harming the obelisk. The casing was 
made of iron plates, from three-eighths to 
seven-sixteenths of an inch thick. 

When the pontoon was completed, it was 
sent to Alexandria in sections. The sand 
having been excavated under a portion of 
the shaft, a segment of the pontoon was 
built around it. Other portions were treated 
Suecessively in like manner, and all the 
Segments were duly fastened together. 
When ready for sea a roadway was dug 
through the sea-wall, a short sloping plat- 
form was made, leading into deep water,and 
the cylindrical vessel,with the obelisk inside, 
Was rolled into deep water by hydraulic 
pressure. 


The buoyancy of the pontoon was suffi- 
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cient to float 705 tons. The obelisk weighed 
only about 170 tons, and the ballast 30 tons. 
A cabin, steering apparatus, and masts were 
added, an officer and crew of six men were 
provided, and the Cleopatra was taken in 
tow by the steamship Olga. ‘The convoy 
made steady progress towards England till 
the latter part of the week ending Tenth 
mo. 13th, when it was overtaken by a heavy 
gale in the Bay of Biscay. The Cleopatra’s 
crew was taken on board the Olga, but six 
of the steamer’s men were unfortunately lost. 
The tow-ropes were cut, and the obelisk 
temporarily lost at sea. But within two 
days afterwards, the Fitzmaurice, a vessel 
bound for Valencia, discovered it and towed 
it to Ferrol, on the coast of Spain, where it 
now awaits the decision of salvage claims. 
There is already talk of bringing the other 
“Needle” to America. The Khedive is 
said to have offered it to a resident of New 
York City, who is ready to bear the expense 
of its removal, provided the enterprise of the 
English engineers proves successful. At our 
Centennial Exposition, the greeting of the 
oldest people to the youngest nation was 
ful] of pleasant suggestiveness; if it should 
be followed by the removal of one of the 
most valuable monuments of antiquity to 
our shores, we may well congratulate our- 
selves. Centuries before Moses was hidden 
in the bulrushes and adopted by the king’s 
daughter, the mute fingers of gigantic mono- 
liths pointed to the skies. The worshippers 
of Isis and Osiris little thought of the won- 
derful career that was cyening for the little 
foundling; they little dreamed of the des- 
tined downfall of their religion and of all 
the glory of their temporal power. The 
sceptre that has departed from their nation 
is now shared by ours. May the zeal which 
they manifested for their false gods, stimulate 
us in our devotion to the service of the 
Prince of Peace. P. E. C. 
——_ . 
THe Brste CarriaGe.—The London 
Christian gives a lively account of a unique 
method for carrying out Bible distribution 





‘and open-air preaching in France. Some 


years ago, the Bible-stand Committee of the 
Crystal Palace, bad a large carriage made, 
with berthsin front for two persons, a cook- 
ing and heating apparatus in the rear part, 
and beneath the central part of the floor a 
“hold,” which will contain 30,000 little 
books. This carriage bas made several tours 
in the central and southern parts of France. 
On one of these H. Grattan Guinness was 
distributor and preacher. He would attend 
a fair or festival in a town and preach from 
a projecting covered stand at the rear of the 
carriage; after which persons of all ages 
would press forward to receive donations of 
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New Testaments or “ gospels."’ Since Nintb | 
month, 1869, 671,973 New Testaments and 
portions have been distributed by this means. | 
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stricken children, so like His people now, 
who often are afraid when He manifests 
Himself in some unwonted manner. But, 
with the assuranee ‘‘It is I,” they received 
Him into the ship, were filled with cheer, 
and found release from weary work, for they 
were soon at the shore whither they were 


| going. 


They came to the land lying on the north- 


|west of the Lake of Gennesaret, the region 


After the disciples had been sent out by | 
two and two, had taught throughout Galilee, | 
had cast out devils and healed many that 
were sick, they returned to their Lord, and 
told Him all that they had done. They 
needed rest for body and mind. He said, | 
‘Come ye yourselves apart and rest awhile,” | 
and took them into the thinly inhabited | 
country beyond the sea of Tiberias. But| 
He could not escape the eager, watchful de- | 
sire of the people, and ere He arrived in the | 
wilderness, “‘ multitudes ran together out of 
all cities,” coming to be helped and taught. | 
Far from repelling them, because of the 
weariness of Himself and His disciples, He 
received them, taught them, and sent them | 
away filled both as to body and mind. 

Bidding His disciples embark for the other 


shore, He retired into a mountain to pray. | 
What utterance of need for refreshment and 
strength of body and spirit for Himself and 
His disciples may have entered into His pe- 


titions; what desire of power to resist pop- 
ular applause and the wish of the people to| 
make of Him an earthly king; what prayer 
for the multitudes like sheep without a shep 

herd, so slow of heart, and dull of under- 
standing in receiving spiritual truth ; what | 
aspirations for the world that needed the| 
light of those truths which He was teaching | 
and acting, and which He was yet more| 
fully to reveal to the Apostles, to be carried 
by them to the ends of the earth; what) 
thanks and praise for those purposes of 
grace inthe salvation of the world which 
the Father was unfolding, may have arisen 
that night! But the hour 
dwell upon. 


is too sacred to| 

Meanwhile, the twelve were “toiling in| 
rowing,” and making little progress across 
the wind-tossed lake. He, whois Lord of 
all, walked on the sea, overtook His fear- | 


waoere our Lord spent such a large part of 
the period of His active ministry. The 
people knew Him well from His former 
works of mercy. They ‘ran through that 
whole region round about, and began to 
carry about in beds those that were sick, 
where they heard He was.” What a lesson 
to Christians! Healed themselves and full 
of faith in their Healer, they wished that all 
their friends and neighbors should be cured 
likewise. They did not rest content with 
idle wishes, but ran, and carried the sick to 
the Saviour. Do we run on the Lord’s er- 
rands.of mercy? Do we carry our friends 
on the wings of believing prayer to the 
blessed Jesus? He never denied the cry for 
the bodily help of any poor sufferer. Think 
we that he will be less ready to hear the cry 
for souls, brought to Him in specific acts of 
“And shall not God 
avenge His own elect which cry day and 
night unto Him, though He bear long with 
them? I tell you that He will avenge them 
speedily.” 


believing prayer? 


But if the people had seen a man lame, or 
blind, or diseased, coming to call them to 
Christ as the great wonder-worker, would 
they have heeded the call? They would 
surely have said, ‘Go thyself and be healed 
before coming to invite us;” and how im- 
perative is it that Christian teachers should 
be able to say, and to show it by their lives, 
‘He hath saved me from my sins.” Then 
our words will be with power. 

‘And whithersoever He entered into vil- 
lages, or cities, or country, they laid the sick 
in the streets, and besought Him that they 


| might touch, if it were but the border of His 


garment: and as many as touched Him were 


made whole.” How earnest they were. 


Surely, unless people feel that they are ill, 
they will not seek healing, nor crowd to the 
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Healer, beseeching Him for cure. 
not Christians in spreading the gospel pray 
more that God would grant light and con- 
yiction to the sin-sick, that when Jesus 
Christ is set forth before their eyes evidently 
crucified for them, and risen to be their ever 
living Saviour, they may press to Him, put 
forth the finger of faith and be restored to 
health. 

“As many as touched Him were made 
whole.” There was no difference in this 
respect. Mild cases, and desperate ones, 
recent and chronic, all were made well. 
They were not only made better, but whole. 
Would that believers had more faith in the 
power of Jesus Christ to save. Through 
faith in His name the lame man received 
perfect soundness. Christ is not only able 
to forgive, and to deliver from some sins, 
but to restore man into God’s image, which 
he has lost, and enable him to overcome all 
known sin, through the blood of the Lamb, 
and the grace of the Holy Spirit. 


=> 


MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—Ruth S. Murray, 
accompanied by Ellen L.Congdon,attended North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, after which they visited 
most of the meetings in Southern and Western 
Quarters, holding some meetings of especial in- 
terest with the young people. On the 22nd of 
Eleventh mo, they attended an appointed meet- 
ing at Black Creek, Va. Owing to a stormy day, 
the attendance was small, but to those present it 
was a time of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, On the 24th they attended the Eastern 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Piney Woods, Per- 
quimans county, N. C. The 25th, the second 
day of the meeting, being First-day, the com- 
modious house was completely filled, and an 
overflow meeting was held in the grove. Many 
persons in attendance had come a distance of 
twenty miles. An evening meeting was also 
well attended. On Second-day morning a good 
meeting was held by appointment at Up River. 
In the afternoon R. S. M. had a meeting for the 
children at Piney Woods, which was for old and 
young a delightful season of instruction and re- 
freshment. 

Stanley Pumphrey attended Whitewater Quar- 
terly Meeting, Indiana, on the tst inst., and was 
to be at Mississinewa Quarterly Meeting on the 
8th, 

After Deer Creek General Meeting, Rufus P. 
King went to Bellefonte, Pa., to visit Friends in 
that district. 


Should | 


Dr. J. C. Thomas, of Baltimore, has obtaineda 
| minute for service within the limits of Twelfth 
Street Meeting, Philadelphia. 
Edward Sharpless attended the meeting at 
Haverford, Pa., on the 6th. 


- 


SPIRITISM IN THE BiBLE—An Inquiry into the 
Teaching of Holy Scripture concerning Commu- 
nication between Man and Spirits, being a Letter 
toa Friend. Smith, English & Co., 710 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. Price 75 cents.—This little vol- 
ume has a Prefatory Note by Bishop W. R. 
Nicholson, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
and an Introduction by James H. Brookes, both 
speaking of it in terms of very warm approval. 
Although spiritualism is mingled with much cheap 
trickery and imposture, it probably has an ele- 
ment of evil spiritual agency. It certainly leads 
those who come fully under its influence into re- 

| jection ofthe truth as it is in Jesus, and into dan- 

| gerous, if not fatal error. It spreads not only 
among the ignorant, but the intelligent and cul- 
tured, and it behooves the church to know what 
God has taught us in the Bible regarding con- 
sulting ‘‘ familiar spirits,” and seeking “‘ from the 
living (God) to the dead.” Without accepting 
all the author's views,there is brought together in 
this work a store of Bible teaching upon the sub- 
jects above mentioned, which will surprise most 
who read it, and which is of great value. Its 
solemn warnings, we trust, will be heeded by 
many. Ministers and teachers will find in it val- 
uable aid in guarding others from tampering with 

| the perilous fascinations of this superstition. 


- 


“THe ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON THE BODY AND 
ON THE MIND."’—This is the title of a new pam- 
phlet recently published by the National Tem- 
perance Society, containing two able and im- 


portant lectures by Benjamin W. Richard- 
son, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., of England, re- 
cently delivered at Cambridge and at Oxford, 
and which were published by special request,and 
have had a very large circulation in the United 
Kingdom. They are the result of careful and 
extended researches as to the results of alcohol 
from a scientific standpoint, and are among the 
ablest contributions to this branch of the subject. 

Dr. Richardson is well known as Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Author of the 
six celebrated Cantor Lectures, which have had 
a wide circulation both in England and America. 
These last new lectures are adapted for circula- 
tion among all classes, and should have a wide 
circulation. Bound together in one pamphlet, 
12mo, 60 pages, price 20 cents, thick edition, 
with covers; $15 per hundred, thin paper, with- 
out covers. Address J. N. STEARNS, Publishing 
Agent, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


MARRIED. 


HEATON—MEKEEL.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga county, N. aaa 
on the 25th of Tenth mo., 1877, Adna F. Heaton of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Caroline, daughter of Isaac 
and Hannah E. Mekeel. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
DaNVILLE, Va., Eleventh mo. 22, 1877. 
To Elliston P. Morris, President of Friends’ 

Freedmen's Association: 

Dear Frrenp.—Having heard the call in 
my Northern home in Michigan, to “ come 
over to Macedonia and help us,” or in other 
words to visit some of the poor and afflicted 
in these Southern lands and to encourage 
and cheer, as way may open, the Master’s 
workers in some mission fields ; in prosecu- 
tion of my labor of love in this direction I 
have spent two days here. I cannot refrain 
from writing to thee (though personally un- 
known) as I see thy name as President of 
the Philadelphia Freedmen’s Association, 
to tell thee how greatly I have enjoyed my 
visit, and how I rejoiced in the good work 
that is here being done. I wish that every 
one who has contributed a part of the 


$13,359 your association has furnished dur | 


\love, and that they are cheerful, willing 
| workers, all toiling harmoniously under the 
skillful leadership and brotherly care of your 
valued superintendents, Alfred H. Jones 
and wife. 

This mission is exercising a powerful in- 
fluence in this city, and the citizens recog- 
nize its value. The care extended by the 
workers here over the poor and suffering, 
the sick and dying of the colored population 
around them, is great, and a blessing to 
many. We have visited some of the cottage 
homes of the freedmen. The difference is 
striking between those occupied and owned 
by young people trained in this school and 
those who have not enjoyed like priveleges. 

Believing the blessing of the Lord is rest- 
ing richly upon the mission, and desiring 
that it may rest more and more upon the 
purses that are so liberally opened to sus- 
tain it, I remain 

Thy sincere friend, 
EvizaBeTtH L. Comstock. 


ing the past year, could see what I have seen | 


and hear what I have heard. It would 
rejoice their hearts to see how much good 
may be done with small means. In this 
flourishing school in Danville, especially ; 
the number of pupils varying from 400 to 
800, according to the time of year, averag- 
ing 600 receiving the benefit of an education 
here. 

By the statistical report it seems that the 
whole cost of six months’ education here, 
for one pupil (in addition to the help from 
the municipal authorities), is only $3.00. 
That is, by the admirable arrangement and 


Systematic economy, every $3.00 placed by | 


contributors in your hands will, with the 
city’s help, give a child six months’ school 


ing. Surely, if the knowledge of this fact} 


was widely extended, multitudes would be 


found ready to hand $3.00 to educate a) 
neglected child for six months, and there! 


would be no lack of funds to continue the 
work, , 

We have had two appointed meetings in 
the school buildings, which were attended 
by an eager, listening crowd of nearly 1000 ; 
the only notice given being through the cbil 
dren, to whom we spoke a short time and 
requested them to tell their parents we 
wished to see them. Although very much 
crowded, the greatest order prevailed, and a 
feeling of solemnity covered the meeting 
througheut. Our dear friend, Hannah 
Thistlethwaite, from England, was with me, 
and she was equally surprised and pleased 
with the whole aspect of things here. The 
neatness and order, the Christian feeling per- 
vading the household, the great efficiency 
and devoted attention of the teachers, evi- 
denced to us that it is to them a labor of 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIA- 
TION, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Freedman’s Friend, just issued by 
this Association, informs that last year they 
‘had nineteen (19) schools in operation in 
North Carolina and Virginia, under the care 
\of 36 teachers, of whom 10 were colored, 
‘and mostly former pnpils. They re-opened 
their schools for the season on the 29th of 
/Tenth month, under favorable conditions, 
with the prospects of a very useful school 
year. Their corps of teachers is well 
chosen, many of them having experience in 
the work. 

It is difficult to estimate the good which 
has been done, and may be done by these 
schools. They supply a common school 
education to thousands of children and youth, 
| fit many for teaching, spread the knowledge 
of gospel truth, reach the home life of the 
| pupils, raise the tone of the churches where 
| they are located, and hand on to other gene- 
_rations lessons of truth, industry, order, and 
Christian conduct. 

The Association is in immediate need of 
funds, which may be sent to Richard Cad- 
|bury, Treasurer, No. 108 South Fourth St., 
| Philadelphia. 


} 
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NEW BOOK OF MEETINGS. 


Notice to the Quarterly Meetings throughout the 
United States and Canada, 


We gladly call attention to the subjoined 
circular of the Friends’ Publishing House, of 
|New Vienna. A good Book of Meetings is 
| much needed. 
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The undersigned desire to call the atten-| characterized by similar views and experi- 
tion of Friends in America to the necessity | ences, and expressed his interest in the par- 
there is fur a new Book of Meetings. The ticular work for which the gathering had 
many changes that have taken place since assembled. He had for many years given 
1869, render the Book of Meetings then | much time to Bible study, and reckoned this 
issued of no great value at present. That pursuit among the happiest employment of 
book was very valuable and accurate at that his life. He had enjoyed many pleasant 
time, and the publisher, the late lamented | associations with members of this Society 
William Wood, of New York, kept a copy as | years ago. 
carefully corrected as possible up to the time Chas. F. Coffin responded to the address 
of his death. Now, through the kindness of| of Dr. Randolph in a brief but fitting recip- 
his son, our friend, William H. 8S. Wood, |rocation of fraternal greeting, and referred 
the corrected copy, and other materials col-| to the fact that the Friends and the Baptists 
lected by his father, are placed at our service | had been co-workers in the cause of religious 
in the preparation of a new edition. Uhio, | liberty and resisting ecclesiastical oppres- 
Indiana, and Western Yearly Meetings have | sion in England. He expressed much pleas- 
directed their Quarterly Meetings each to| ure in seeing within the walls of the church, 
appoint one or more of their members to co-| many whom he regarded as personal friends, 
operate with us in collecting and correcting | not members of his own church, ané referred 
material for the new beok. The matter has/to the occasion when he had attended, in the 
not been presented to other Yearly Meet |same building, the funeral of a beloved 
ings. We, therefore, request each Quarterly Christian co-worker, Brother Osgood, one of 
Meeting in the United States and Canada to the most excellent Sabbath-school workers 
appoint some one to correspond and co-ope- | he had ever known. 
rate with us. Let these persons kindly! The Committee on permanent organiza- 
notify us at once of their appointment, and | tion then presented their report as follows: 
we will forward a circular and blanks asking’ For President—Charles F. Coffin, Rich- 
for such information as we need. We pro-| mond, Ind.; For Vice President—Dr. Wm. 
pose to publish, in addition to the informa-| Nicholson, Lawrence, Kas.; For Secretaries 
tion heretofore given in the book, a complete |—Dr. Seth Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., Haa- 
list of the names of all the ministers of the nah Shipley, Cincinnati. The name of each 
Society in America, together with their post-| person was voted upon separately, and all 
office addresses. were elected. 

If Friends will kindly and promptly com-' The consideration of special subjects was 
ply with this request, and heartily co-operate then entered upon. 
with us throughout, it will greatly aid us in| The address of Timothy Harrison opened 
the preparation of the work. Please address the discussion on ‘‘ Books and helps fer 
all communications to us as below. Again, Teachers.” 
bespeaking kind and prompt attention to a 


request in which every member of the Society ee 
must feel more or less interest, we are, with) Taking the ground that the great object 
kind regards, Very respectfully, of the First-day school is Bible study, and 
FRrIENDs’ PusiisHinG Houss, investigations for spiritual growth, for im- 
New Vienna, Clinton Co., O. | mediate religious impressions and constant 
ees | Christian culture, it necessarily follows that 


; cc areal everything which will increase our desire to 
BIENNIAL BIBLE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. search further into the true meaning of the 


Holy Scriptures, is a help; for the student 
who prayerfully searches them, as for hid 
treasures, will use all the helps he can. The 
number of books and papers published at 
Conference met and was called to order at| the present time to explain and illustrate 
2.45 p.m. The Chairman read the 46th|the International Lessons, is very great. 
Psalm, devotional silence and vocal prayer | The religious, and many of the secular news- 
followed, after which Dr. Warren Randolph, | papers of the country, devote a considerable 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, addressed | space to the weekly lessons; and the vari- 
the Conference, cordially welcoming the ous organizations have lesson leaves, &c. 
members to the church, desiring them to Probably the oldest help, written in English 
fee) perfectly free in the use of it, as though | which we can understand, is the translation 
It were their own. He spoke of the appa-' of the New Testament, by William Tyndale, 
rent fitness of the Conference meeting in a) the martyr, who fulfilled the promise he had 
Baptist church, since the early history of the | made to the priest years before: “I will 
two denominations in New England was'cause the boy that driveth the plough to 


Having given some account of the open- 
ing session, we proceed to the 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
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ahanamianantinnia - 
know more of Scripture than you do.’|am not speaking to those who have had a 
Though hunted down from one place to | collegiate or university education, for they 
another, from one country to anothet, com-|are few in our Society, but to those who, 


pelled finally to surrender his life, he| 
translated the whole New ‘Testament, | 
and printed it in the vernacular. In the| 
recent copy I hold, it is compared with the | 
translations of Coverdale, Thomas, Mat-| 
thews, Taverner, Cranmer, the Geneva, and 
the Bishops’. These translations are valu-| 
able, for by them we see the changes of a 
living language, and, as a consequence, the 


need of comparing our own with the orig. | 


inal, which bas the great advantage of being 


a dead language, and therefore not subject) 


to the changes of meaning which will occur 


in all living languages, and which is cal- | 


culated to becloud the true meaning of the 
words. 

To. Alexander Cruden belongs the honor 
of having furnished the most valuable Scrip- 
ture help that we have; in some respects 


imperfect, with some prominent words left | 


out, sneeze, for example—it bas still kept 
its place, merely being condensed. He was 
not a man of great ability, but had what 


every student should have —great persever- | 


ance and love for the work. 
Bengel’s Gnomon, which was published in 


the earlier part of the last century, did much | 
to awaken a desire for a better knowledge 


of the New Testament, and modern exegesis 
owes much to him. An excellent transla- 
tion of the Gnomon was published in this 
country in 1860, the translator, Charlton T. 
Lewis, having incorporated the annotations 
and corrections of modern Greek scholars. 
The inconvenience of the work is the differ- 
ent sentiments of different writers, and the 
absence of the text, but I have found this 


work (in two volumes of about 1,000 pages | 


each), very valuable—the Greek and Hebrew 
words given are nearly always translated. 
Adam Clark was a great anda good man, 


as a linguist hardly equalled by any if his| 
time, and his commentary has done much to| 


promote the study of the Bible. I used it 


for a long time, but he too often wished the | 
Bible to come to his mode of thinking, in| 


place of allowing his ideas to be governed 


by the Bible itself; a notable instance of | 


this is the argument that the harlot Rahab 
was an inn-keeper, giving learned quotations 


from profane authors, not to the point, to| 


prove his position. Coming down to our 
own day, the most valuable works that I 
know for obtaining a knowledge of the true 
meaning of the words in the Bible, are ‘‘The 
Englishman’s Hebrew Bible,” and the 


‘‘Englishman’s Greek Concordance,” and | 


we must have this knowledge before we can 
expect to understand exactly the right idea 
intended to be conveyed. In saying this, I 





. 


like myself, enjoy and have enjoyed to teach 
in a Bible-school, who expect to study on, 
and who do not wish to be led astray from 
the correct meaning by any commentary. 
There are so many little words which are 
not considered of importance, as, for in- 
stance, the prepositions, that many serious 
mistakes are made, which a little examina. 
tion of this concordance would have pre- 
vented. 

I would call attention to the following 
words to illustrate my meaning: In, into, 
deacon, ministry, provoke, wind, mansion, 
sake of. Tne word conversion only occurs 


,once, and convert has a different meaning 


| 


in many places ‘to what we should expect. 


'The word abide is the translation of ten 


'Greek verbs, and one Greek verb is trans- 
lated abide 63 times; remain, 18 times; tarry, 
9 times; dwell, 15 times; contain, 12 times; 
endureth, 3 times; present, 1 time, John xiv. 
25; stand, 1 time. Rom.ix.11. Ina late 
number of Friends’ Review, attention is called 
\to a Greek word, katargeo, which, although it 
occurs 25 times, is translated by 17 English 
words, 

The late C. F. Hudson compiled, printed 
and published a Greek Concordance for the 
| pocket, with the latest readings. This little 
book has the disadvantage of not giving the 
quotation, but shows unwearied diligence, and 
for those travelling about its value is very 
great. 

The “ Englishman’s Hebrew Bible,” pub- 
‘lished by S. Bagster & Sons, which is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its correctness, by the 
use of a large number of different marks, 
distinguishes and explains the divine titles, 
indicates presence or absence of article, the 
numbers whether singular, dual or plural. 
|The important words are traced to Hebrew 
roots. The tenses are marked. The reading of 
such a book is tedious at first, but we soon 
learn to understand it. 

In the ‘‘ Sunday-School World,” a volume of 
over 400 pages, which is as good an encyclo- 
pedia of First-day school work as we have, 
‘the first book recommended, after a Students’ 
Bible, is one interleaved ; there are few Bibles 
|of this kind published in this country, yet 
when we consider the great value to ourselves 
‘of putting down on paper the results of our 
examination of any particular subject, the 
\advantage of an interleaved Bible is appar- 
ent, and it is an improvement on writing & 
mark in the text. , 

I have used Dr. Smith’s sarge Bible Dic- 
‘tionary since it was published, and consider 
such a work almost indispensable, although 
‘rather expensive. I have not seen the large 
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edition now being published with additions 


and improvements. In the lessons for the 
first half of next year, the Kingdom of Judah, 
such a dictionary is the best help I know. 

Whilst a knowledge of the chronology, 
topography, geology, &c., of the Bible is very 
needful, the physical character of the various 
countries ought to be thoroughly studied. 
Perhaps no book after the dictionary is better 
than Thompsen’s “The Land and the Book,” 
to obtain a clear idea of the present condition 
of the countries which he describes. 

For the lessons during this half year, “The 
Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul,” by 
Conybeare & Howson, have been used very 
extensively. We may rejoice that so useful 
a book, whether for reading or reference, can 
be had so cheaply, but I would advise the 
purchase of those editions which have the 
notes in full, for there are many in‘erences 
which are hardly sustained by the references, 
as, for instance, some ideas connected with 
the relation of Apollos to the Sophists. 
The translation of the Epistles is also very 
free, and sometimes the original will hardly 
warrant the idea conveyed. 

For the lessons on Luke, in the latter ha f 
of next year, many will purchase Lange's 
Commentary, but in my experience there is 
a “too muchness,” to use a Friend’s expres- 


sion, in it, and after reading all the notes, 
exegetical and critical, doctrinal and ethical, 
homoletical and practical, one feels rather 
more wearied than benefited. 

I know of no work which gives a clearer 
account of the ministry of our Lord, than 


Farrar’s “ Life of Christ.” Written with 
strong reverential feeling, it embodies so much 
of the valuable results of late investigation 
and scholarship— there are perhaps few 


finer descriptions in the language than the ac- | 


count of the increasing bitterness of the high 
priests and the scribes and Pharisees cul- 
minating in the cry, “Crucify him,’—the 


various miracles are so vividly brought to our | 


view, and the circumstances of the various 
parables. 

“The Differences of the Four Gospels,’’pub- 
lished by Dr. Cullis, of the Willard Tract 
Depository, though a very small book, will 
be found valuable in giving a clear distinc 
tion between the especial work ot each evan- 
gelist, and what points are treated on by all. 

The name of Alford is dear to those who 
are acquainted with his various works on 
the New Testament, and he did aim that all 
Should be benefited. To the advanced 
scholar his Greek New Testament, with its 
long Prolegomena, is a mine of wealth; 
the various readMgs collated, the notes so 
conscientiously avoiding any attempt to ex- 
plain away any apparent contradiction, and 
so compleie. ‘How to Study the New Tes- 
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stament,” full of excellent advice; his re- 
vised New Testament, with the result of 
his labors, sold so cheaply. All these works 
are very valuable to the Bible student. 

There are few more reliable books than 
Ellicott’s Life of Christ. It is rather dry 
reading, but excellent for reference 

I must mention the ‘‘ Emphatic Diaglott,” 
and yet I think that an interlinear translation 
may have a tendency to lessen our interest 
in the Greek, instead of increasing it. 

The teacher at the present time has an al- 
most unlimited choice of Bibles and portions 
of Scripture, bound in varlous styles, with 
text books, concordance, maps, marginal 
references, etc. The Paragraph Bibles are 
the best for study, and my own preference is 
for the Annotated Paragraph Bible, of the 
Religious ‘Tract Society, the notes are so ex- 
cellent. 

Tischendorff’s New Testament, published 
as the 1,000th volume of Tauchnitz, has all 
the valuable readings of the Sinaitic, Vati- 
can, and Alexundrian versions. 

There are a number of other valuable 
books, which I have found of much use. 
| Bush’s notes on the Pentateuch, C. H. 

McIntosh on the Pentateuch, Leviticus espe 
‘cially. ‘“Speaker’s Commentary,” rather too 
‘expensive. ‘Translation of Job, by Hackett, 
‘the gem of the Bible Union Translation. 

Noyes’ translation of poetical and propheti- 
cal books. Barnes on the Psalms. Cowles’ 

Notes on the Prophets. Suggested correc- 

tions of the Authorized Version of New 

Testament, by Isaac Brown, in Friends’ 
| Quarterly Examiner. Farrbairn’s “ Her- 
|meneutical Manual and Typology.” ‘“ Pre- 
paring to Teach,” by John Hall, J. B. Tyler 
and others, Sermons, by F. W. Robertson. 
“Harmony of the Four Gospels,” by Rob- 
inson. Greenfield’s Greek Testament and 
Dictionary. Winer’s Grammar of New Tes- 
tament Dictionary, Credo, etc. 

Of the various lesson papers, the Berean 
is probably the best. This is a subject that 
‘might be discussed, some time. I leave it, 
except to say that we often see remarks like 
\this in the Sunday School Times for Septem- 
ber, that Philip’s daughters only prophesied 
while Paul was there, and this is no argument 
for women’s ministry. 
| I cannot speak of charts and blackboards, 

for we do not use them in our class. But I 

would call attention to the fact that our 
| Superintendent had a large map of the coun- 

tries mentioned in the Bible manufactured, 

and this is used with much advantage every 

week. It took a considerable amount of tims 
|and labor to make, but its value to the school 
'is very great, and is enharced by being home 
| manufactured. 
| We have had drawings on the blackboard 


| 
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for years where I have been a teacher, and I | claiming to be literally translated, are most 


have always enjoyed seeing them; and as the 
eye is the best means for conveying an im- 
pression to the brain, the faculty of drawing 
ought to be developed in the school, where | 
practicable. 

In conclusion I would say, that there is 
danger of the International Lesson System 
keeping our minds too closely to that particu- 
lar portion of the Bible which is selected for 
the day; of reading up ali the opinions of 
others, which we find in religious periodicals | 
and such excellent notes as those by Pilontiet. | 


If the teacher reads the connected history | 
carefully, examines it thoroughly with refer- | 
ences and concordance, and also the lesson, 
before referring to the views of any other) 
persons, their ideas, whether in accordance | 
with his or not, will be of value; but if they 
are looked at first, they may become a hin- 
drance. There is also danger of an over- 
familiarity with certain parts of Scripture, | 
and ignorance of others. Leviticus was to me 
very uninteresting, till I read the notes of| 
C. H. McIntosh. I have found the book | 
very interesting since. 

We ought to avoid the ignorance produced 
by want of knowledge, by over-familiarity, by | 
keeping to our own first opinion, or relying | 
on the opinion of others. 

I would take these positions : 

First. That we ought to search the Bible 
for ourselves, not taking the opinion of others 
if we have the opportunity for examination 
ourselves. 

Second. That a knowledge of the original 
ought to be aimed at. 

Third. That a Greek Concordance in Eng- 
lish is needed for a true knowledge of the 
idea conveyed by the words. 

Fourth. That an English Concordance is 
better than any commentary. 

Fifth. That a le-son prepared for us with 
all points hunted up will rot benefit us much. 

Sixth. That the more earnestly we search 
the Scriptures the more desire will we have 
to devote all the time we can to this all-im- 
portant work. 

Seventh. That we ought never to under- 
take the study of the Holy Scriptures without 
first asking our Heavenly Father, in prayer, 
for the illuminating power of the Holy Spirit 
to guide us aright. 

Charles F, Coffin of Richmond, expressed 
agreement with the views of the speaker, and 
thought the “Englishman’s Greek Concord- | 
ance” especially admirable in giving the 
shades of-meaning. Stanley Pumphrey’s re- 
marks were also practical, and he urged that | 
in the use of Conybeare and Howson on the 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, the edition with | 
notes should always be consulted. The epis- | 





valuable helps. Farrar’s forcible picture of 
the life of Christ, blending into a whole 
the accounts given in the four gospels, rec. 
ommends itself to us. The exceedingly can- 
did and impartial mind of Dean Alford, very 
distinctly evidenced in his works, enables us 
to consult him with greater confidence, 


\S. Pumphrey advised having commentaries 


for the purpose of reference.” Concordances 
assist in the study of a subject. That which 
we have supposed its key-note will sometimes 
be shown to occur but seldom in the Bible, 
again another will surprise us with the great 
prominence given to it in Scripture. Bibles 
with marginal reference I have found my 
greatest help. It was suggested that meet- 
ings should establish their own libraries for 
tke use of Scripture students. 

Dr. W. Randolph was requested to address 


| the Conference, and spoke in a manner inter- 


esting to all, of the International Lessons, 
Having been connected, for six years, the 
time of its formation, with the committee 
having in charge the s: lection of these lessons, 
he stated that the work assigned them was 
just completed, with the issue of the course of 
study for 1879. 

A committee of ten persons, five clergymen 


'and five laymen, was formed, and two, a cler- 


gyman and a layman, were invited to join 
from Canada. After the portion of Scripture 
selected has been considered by each one, and 
they have arrived at their separate conclnsions 
as to the best lessons contained therein, they 
again assemble and decide upon the course. 
Hours are sometimes spent upon the selection 
of one lesson, although frequently all have 
rendered the same verdict. Often, no doubt, 
itseems to those studying the lessons, that 
much has been omitted, but the requirements 
were to include in the course the whole Bi- 
ble, and to complete it in seven years. While 
they have found the task an arduous one, it 
has been, nevertheless, a most delightful and 
harmonious engagement. He endorsed near- 
ly all the books recommended by the other 
speakers, and revived the important truth that 
in all our investigations of the sacred writings 
we are to depend upon the Spirit of the living 
God to enlighten us. , 
Dr. James E. Rhoads of Philadelphia, said 
that he had often thought that the miracles 
and parables of our Lord, contained as much 
and as deep teaching as any other parts of 
Scripture. In the study of these Archbishop 
Trench is very valuable, inasmuch as he 
gives the best thoughts of the best writers on 
them from the early times of the church. 
Daniel Hill thought it possible that there 
might be those who supposed no other help 
than the Holy Spirit necessary. He believed 





tles as rendered in this work, although not 


those teachers most blessed by the Holy 
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Spirit of God who availed themselves of all 
the help they could get. The man who best | 
cultivates his land, reaps a richer harvest, 


with the same sunshine and rain, than his| 
more indolent neighbor; and that teacher | 


will certainly be most successful who strives 
by hard study to fit himself for his work. 


~o- a 


NATIONAL CoMMISSION OF ENQuIRY.—The 
National Temperance Society has issued the 
following form of petition asking Congress 
to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to investigate and report upon the rela- 
tion of the alcoholic liquor-traffic to crime, 
pauperism, and the general public wel'are ; 
and also the results of the various kinds of 
legislation for the suppression of intemper- 
ance. A bill for this purpose has already 
twice passed the United States Senate, but 
failed in the House of Representatives. 
The effort is now to be renewed, and all 
may render timely assistance who will cut 
out this petition and return it, with signa- 
tures, at an early date, to J. N. Stearns, 
58 Reade street, New York, for presentation 
in Congress : 

“PETITION. 


“To the Wnited States Senate and House 
of Representatives: 

‘Your petitioners, citizens of the United 
States, respectfully ask that you will provide, 
by appropriate legislation, for the appoint- 
ment, by the President of the United States, 


of a Commission of Enquiry concerning the | 


Alcoholic Liquor-Traffic, its Relations to 
Public Revenue and Taxation, to Crime, 
Pauperism, the Public Health, Morals, Edu- 
cation, and the General Welfare of the 
People; and also, the Results of License, 
Restrictive and Prohibitory Legislation in 
the several States, and in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories.” 


We commend this subject to the consid- 
eration and action of Friends. 


A Prorane Spirit.—In whatever way 
we give vent to feelings wrong in them 
selves, or wrong when they become uncon- 
trollable, we may be indulging in the spirit 
of profanity. A contemptuous treatment of | 
sacred things may be blas sphemy i in the sight | 
of God. The fierce gesture, the angry tone, 
the flashing eye, the scorn of lip and brow, 
may express passion and wilfulness the same 
in kind as the startling oath. 
consists in slamming doors and 
furniture. The angry exclamation, the abu- 
sive scolding of the mistress, the passionate, 
insulting retort of the servant, the hot tem- 


Sydney | 
Smith speaks of “wooden swearing,” which | 
banging | 
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per and wilfulness of the child, the byword 
of the schoolboy and the affected exclama- 
| tions of the fine lady may all be included in 
our Saviour’s interpretation of the third 
commandment, and His injunction concerning 
sincerity and simplicity in our communica- 
|tions. The voice and speech are the expo- 
nent of the man. Listen to a person for 
five minutes, and you have unconsciously 
made your estimate of his character and cul- 
ture. A slang word from a woman’s lips 
destroys the beauty of her face; a man drops 
an oath, and you cease to expect in him the 
delicate instincts of a gentleman. Have not 
the listeners some responsibility in this mat- 
ter of speech? Have we no power of resist- 
ance against the prevalence of profanity? 
We are sensitive and indignant when any 
tongue uses the name of a friend with light- 
ness or insult. We do not generally preach 
a homily to the man who treats with ridi- 
cule or dishonor, one we love, but we make 
him sure that we cannot bear it. Do we 
make men sure that we are burt at all irrev- 
erent and profane mention of the name and 
attributes of our Divine Master ?— Christ- 
ian Weekly. 
| 


_ 


MOSAIC, 


LIFE 


Master, to do great work for Thee, my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit— 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 
Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 
Before their quarried marble, fair and grand, 
And make a life-work of the great design 
Which Thou hast traced; or, many skilled, combine 
To build vast temples, gloriously planned,— 
Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought, 
Just one by one, as they were given by Thee, 
Not knowing what came next in Thy wise thought. 
Set each stone by Thy master-hand of grace, 
Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 
And in Thy temple-pavement give it place. 
| —Good Words. FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


> 


FORGIVENESS. 


O God, forgive the years and years 
Of worldly pride and hopes and fears; 


The sins on which I mourn to look, 


. Forgive and blot them from Thy book, 
8 y 


Forgive the lack of service done 

For Thee, thro’ life, from life begun ; 
Forgive the vain desire to be 

All else but that desired by Thee. 


Forgive the love of human praise, 
The first false step in crooked ways, 
The choice of evil and the mht, 
The heart close shut against the light. 


Forgive the love that could endure 
No cost to bless the sad and poor; 
Forgive, and give me grace to see 

The life laid down in love for me. 


—Transcript. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 11th inst, 


THE EASTERN WAR.—About the 3d inst. the Turks 
captured Elena, on the road to Tirnova, with 3,000 
prisoners, and a few days later a detatchment occupied 
Kesrova,the Russian troops there retreating towards Tir- 
nova. The body of Russians advancing towards Widin | 
have been ordered to slacken their progress, in order, it is 
said, to co-operate with the Servians, who appear | 
about to resume warlike operations. Part of the pon. | 
toon bridge over the Danube at Nikopolis has been de 
stroyed by astorm. From Asia it is stated that the} 
snow is three feet deep around Erzeronum. 

On the oth the Turks in Plevna, under Osman 
Pasha, attempted to break through the besiegers in the 
direction of Widin. Being attacked in front and rear 
they were compelled, after a severe battle, to surrender 
unconditionally, and the Russians occupied Plevna. It 
is said that the besieged were dying of hunger and cold. | 

A Russian statement has been published at Buchar- | 
est, which says it is better to continue the war than to 
patch up a peace which, sooner or later, will make 
another war necessary. Russia must obtain autonomy 
for the Christian population, independence for Rou- | 
mania and Servia, an increase of territory for Monte- 
negro, and for Russia the possession of Batoum and 
Kars, and the free navigation of the Dardanelles. 

FRANCE.—The new Ministry, on the 7th inst., ten- 
dered their resignations, which the President accepted. 
M. Dufaure then attempted to form a Cabinet. At 
first it was proposed to compose it of members of the 
Right and Left Centres (moderate Monarchists and 
Republicans); but finding some of the former disin 
clined to join it, and that a Cabinet wholly from the 
Left Centre could command a majority in the Senate, 
and probably in the Deputies also, the effort was made 
to select one. Dufaure is said to have made the con- 
ditions, that the Ministry should have entire liberty as 
to official appointments; that the President should 
agree to bills restricting the power to declare a staté of | 
siege and modifying press restrictions, and should 
send a message to the Chamber guaranteeing it against 
capricious dissolution. The President, with some Gif. | 
ficulty, agreed to these conditions, but asked that the 
Ministers of War, Marine and Foreign Affairs, chogen 
by him, shonld retain office, under the plea that these 
departments should be placed beyond the reach of par- 
ties. Defaure and his colleagues declined this condi- 
tion, but said that althongh the chief of a Parliamentary | 
Cabinet could not consent that three of his colleagues | 
should be placed beyond his control, yet, if this principle | 
were yielded, the President’s preferences would be seri- 
ously considered. The President refusing, the negotia- 
tions were broken off, and M. Batbie,a member of the 
Right Centre, was entrusted with the formation of a | 
Ministry. 

On the oth the Duke d’Audiftret Pasquier had an | 
interview with the President, appealing to him to 
avoid extreme measures. The President said that not | 


having succeeded in forming a Cabinet acceptable to | 


the majority of the Chamber, he would constitute one | 
to suit the majority of the Senate. 








not accept it, he would resign rather than renew nego- 


tiations with Dufaure. The names of the new Minis- 
ters had not been published. It was believed that the 


President will demand a second dissolution of the | 
If the Senate consent, and the budget be | 


Chamber. 7 
not voted before dissolution, the President will have no 


means of raising revenue except in violation of the 


Constitution. 


SPAIN.—The differences between the government | 
The municipality | 


and the Basque Provinces continue. 
of San Sebastian has resigned, and it is expected 


If that body did | 


that the municipalities of all the chief towns will follow 
the example, when the government orders them to pre. 
pare lists of those liable to taxation and conscription. 


| These provinces have, until recently, enjoyed privileges 


and immunities in respect to taxation, peculiar to them. 
selves, and the people strongly resent the attempt to 
place them in the same position as other parts of 
Spain. 

SWEDEN.—Prof. Nordenskiold has made a report 
giving the plan of his intended expedition for next year, 


|to explore the Polar Sea from the mouth of the 


Yenisei River eastward, if possible, to Behring’s 
Strait, to test the practicability of navigation in that sea 
Gottenburg will probably be the port of departure, and 
the time the beginning of Seventh month, 1878. 
ConGreEss.—The Senate elected its standing com- 
mittees on the 6th. On the same day, the House bill 
to authorize the’ free coinage of the silver dollar, and 
to make it a legal tender, was made the special order 
for the 11th, by a vote of 41 to 18. The House bill 
granting certain payments to the heirs of those lost in 
the Huron has been passed ; also a modification of the 
resolution inquiring of the President what impediments 
prevent the execution of the laws respecting the Union 
Pacific R. R.; and one calling on the Attorney 
General for a list of criminal prosecutions in U. S. 
courts in South Carolina since First month 1st, 1876, 
for offences against life, property, civil rights, or right 
of suffrage. Matthews, of Ohio, has introduced a 


| concurrent resolution declaring all U. S. bonds paya- 


ble, prtncipal and interest, at the option of the govern- 
ment, in silver dollars of 412% grains, and that such 
payment is not in violation of public faith or the rights 
of creditors. On the roth, Eustis, of La., was admit- 
ted as Senator from that State. 

The House, on the 4th, adopted a®resolution in- 
structing its officers to enforce the rule prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicatlng liquors in the Capitol building. 
Bills have been passed remitting the tax on alcohol 
used by scientific colleges in preserving specimens; 
prescribing an oath of office which dispenses with that 
commonly known as the “iron clad’ oath ; repealing 
the law which disqualified jurors who had, without co- 
ercion, joined in the rebellion; repealing existing laws 
for the renewal of patents, and forbidding the Commis. 
sioner of Patents hereafter to renew or extend any pat- 
ent; the post route bill; and a resolution directing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs immediately to consider 
the best means of removing the existing and impending 
causes of difficulty between Mexico and the United 
States, and of confirming and enlarging their commer- 
cial relations. 

The President, in his Message, defends his Southern 
policy, the good effects of which he considers have 
been already manifest; favors a steady adherence to 
the purpose of resumption of specie payments as early 
as practicable ; approves of maintaining silver as cur- 
rency, but objects to making it a legal tender in un- 
limited amount, and to paying any part of the public 
debt in the proposed new silver coinage, at a nominal 
value exceeding its commercial value, because such ac- 
tion would be a breach of faith, and an injury to public 
credit; desires to co operate with Congress in better 
systematizing the methods of admission to the civil ser- 
vice and promotion therein; and recommends an ap 
propriation to continue the Civil Service Commis;ion. 


| Attention is called to o€currences on the Mexican bor- 


der, and solicitude is expressed as to the influences 
there existing which endanger peaceful relations. The 
military measures which had been taken in that quar- 
ter are stated. On the Indian question it is announced 
that after a series of deplorable conflicts, peace now 
exists with all the tribes. The pursuit of a just and 
humane policy in the future, and the faithful fulfl- 
ment of all engagements made with them are strongly 


| urged. 





